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Raiph C. Folkman, 
586-SGP, WSAF, for many 
years the staff artist and 
cartoonist of the Society of 
Wireless Pioneers, died 
August 22, 1990 at Fairview 
- General Hospital, Cleveland, 
Ohio, after a long illness. He 
had spent almost two and a 
half years in a nursing home. 
He was nearly 8& years of 
age. 


in a letter to the Editor, his 
son, James, said, “.. Dad was 
a dedicated member of SOWP 
and really enjoyed being staff 
cartoonist. He also was a 
70-year member of QCWA. 
He was first licensed in 1919 
as 6AF. His commercial 
licenses (Radio Telegraph and 
Radio Telephone) were both 
First Class. He sailed as 
wireless operator on 
numerous ships from 1922 
through 1927 on the Great 
Lakes. He was. assistant 
radio editor for the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer in 1928. 


“He helped _ install the 
Cleveland Police radio system 
in 1929 and remained as a 
police radio operator until he 
retired in 1968 He and my 
mother, Ruth, were married 
65 years last August 4th. 


“He was always proud that 
his three sons all became 
licensed amateur radio 
operators. My brother, Jack, 
is K8GBH, (SOWP 999-M) of 
Cleveland. Brother Tom is 
K7YQI of Tempe, Arizona and 
|, Jim, am K8GDF (SOWP 963-V) 
also of Cleveland. 


! am enclosing a photo of 
Dad that was taken shortly 
before he retired... In. my 
memory, he was a great man 
and father. We will all miss him 


for his great talents and 
dedication. As Dad would say, 
- 73's" 
ae (signed 
A STEP BACK IN TIME 
A Savor of Life "The Way It Was" 
By Ralph C. Folkman 

(Excerpts from an article in 
Sparks Journal, Vol. 7 No. 1, 
October, 1984) 


Jim Folkman 


zee 


According to an oid log 
book | have maintained 
throughout the years, | heard 
my first “wireless” signals on 
Christmas Eve 1916. On the 
memorable night | put the 
finishing touches on a 
homemade receiver and using 
a bedspring for an antenna, 
tuned in NAA at Arlington, 
Virginia sending time signals 
and press dispatches. For 
the remainder of that winter | 
heard dozens of ships at sea 
and in the Spring of 1917 
listened in on ships of the 
Great Lakes as they tuned up 
their "spark" transmitters for 
the coming season. 


Attending East Technical 
High School in Cleveland at 
the time, | naturally became 
an ardent member of the 
school’s wireless club. 

(Continued, Page 2) 
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One day while listening on 
the marine frequency in the 
club’s shack, | happened onto 
WCS, the SS ALPENA, handling 
message traffic with coastal 
station VBE, Sarnia, Ontario. A 
close friend of mine was 
operator on that vessel and 


this incident inspired me to- 


become ae ship operator. 
Subsequently, | studied hard 
acquired the necessary 
commercial license and was 
assigned to the SS PETER 
REISS, a freighter. | felt a 
tinge of importance as | 
scrambled up her ladder, 
having been told that my 
arrival would trigger their 
sailing as they couldn't depart 
without a wireless operator. 
From that day on, | was called 
“Sparks”. 


As we left Buffalo, NY bound — 
for Green Bay, Wisconsin, | got | 


my first look at a shipboard 
installation, awe-inspiring to 
this novice, with its switches, 
pushbuttons and gadgets that 
rd have to become 
acquainted with. For some 
days we plowed northward, 
with me practicing message- 
handling procedures - all this 
of course, with the vessel's 
main antenna disconnected so 
that my synthetic messages 
would not actually get on the 
air... 


| had been warned to 
“count to five" after starting 
the transmitter, to permit the 
rotary spark gap to reach full 
speed before | pressed the 
key. “You'll be sorry,’ they 
said, “if that gap is running 
too slow. It'll do damage and 
probably blow the Leyden jar 
condensers." | had the 
procedure down perfect, that 
is until that first actual 
message was directed to my 
ship. Then, overly anxious to 
answer the calling station, | 
forgot to count to five and- 
you guessed it, the shack 
was rent with an ear-splitting 
crash and filled with blue 
smoke! | was off the air until 
repairs and replacements 
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could be made. The delay in 
finally handlin that first 
dec abba as took the wind out of 
my sails and put a dent in my 
pride as the PETER RE/SS 
operator. 


Later that season, | found 
myself aboard the SS C/TY 
OF ERI/E, a passenger ship 
plying between Cleveland and 
Buffalo. This was a far cry 
from the freighter job and 
necessitated a natty blue 
uniform instead of overalls. 
Experiences too numerous to 
relate happened on the EAR/E. 
The SS CITY OF BUFFALO 
ran exactly opposite to us, 
passing our ship each morning 
at 2:00 A.M, at which moment 
we two operators would hit 
the key in friendly salute. 


an | and 


lights and found that when the 
transmitter key was pressed, — 
those lights went up seven 
volts above normal! 
Apparently this circuit was 
somehow tuned to accept his | 
transmitter frequency and 
was receiving the additional 
voltage by wireless. Nothing 
serious came of this except 
that bulb burnouts were more 
frequent in that part of the | 
BUFFALO's lighting system. 


One season followed 
another and each Spring 
found me sitting in the rooms 
of RCA, Intercity Radio and 


other offices where 
operators awaited assign- 
ment to ships. Eventually | 


had racked up a second stint 
on the ER/E, two tricks on 
the SEEANDBEE, GOODTIME, 
the T/IONESTA, then 
back to freighter life... 


| never had to send out an 


{i} || SOS, but served as “traffic 


cop" in connection with one. 
In 1925, | was summoned 
ashore from a ship 
assignment to work the night 
shift at WTK, lower Lakes link 
with shipping, located on the 
tenth floor of the Cleveland 
Hotel. My first night on watch 
(first hour, in fact) there was 
a faint SOS on the air. 


hi] Mechanically, | kicked in the 
fee te; big generator for the first 


@| radio activity 


time and piped down all ship 
in my area 


: bes -4| after learning that the ship in 


tose): 
ship... 
fil 

"what it 


But thosewho served ebpren ices 
sailing the GREAT LAKES, got their 
of proreeaag skil] ..._and a lot of 

akes." Fo | 


| had noticed that when the 
BUFFALO’s operator pressed 
his key, a section of lights on 
their om deck brightened 
considerably. | told the 
BUFFALO’s operator about 
this strange phenomenon and 
he said he would check it. 
Later he revealed that his 
Ship's electrician had put a 
voltmeter on the freight deck 


1 distress was off the Virginia 


coast - couldn’t afford any 
unneccessary interference at 
a time like this. | kept curious 
Lake operators muffled, 
policing the air under my 
jurisdiction until some hours 
later when the distress was 


cleared. | had kept a 
complete log of all the 
actvity. 


My Chief Operator, Hank 
Grossman,.relieved me after 
the exciting night shift and 
asked to see the log. His 
eyes bugged as he 
demanded, “All right, now let’s 

(Continued, Page _ 3) 
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see the real log!" When he 
realized that | had really been 
involved in this’ distress 
emergency, he blurted out, 
“Wow! First hour on watch in 
his first Coastal job - and he 
hits the jackpot. 


Looking back, a number of 
incidents stand out in my 
mind. Like the time when a 
devastating tornado swept 
through Lorain, Ohio, and it fell 
to me to serve as relay link 
between the frieghter GRAND 
ISLAND, pinned behind a 
twisted bridge in that city, 
and the rest of the worid. 
With no wire service out of 
the crippled city, the GRAND 
ISLAND operator fed his 
messages to me on low 
power and our freighter, off 
Cleveland at the time, passed 
the information on to the Red 
Cross and others. 


Another thing | well remem- 
ber was the unexpected run 
of jumbo perch off the dock in 
Little Current, Ontario, where | 
tied into 270 of them. Our 
crew ate fish for about a 
week! 


| remember the numerous 
times we carried ore from the 
Upper Lakes to the hungry 
furnaces of the Ford Motor 


Company at River Rouge, 
near Detroit, Michigan... I'll 
never forget July 4, 1924, 


churning southward across 
Lake Superior from _ Fort 
William, Ontario to Marquette, 
Michigan. A sudden drop in 
temperature and a heavy 
snowstorm coated us with 
thick ice | repeat, this was on 
the Fourth of July! 


Not to be forgotten is the 
time | slipped into the ship’s 
refrigerator, tiptoeing past a 
sleeping cook, in search of a 
between-meal snack. The big 
door slammed shut behind me 
and the light went out, leaving 
me to shiver for what 
seemed an eternity until | was 
“rescued”. | almost qot pneu- 
monia from that deall 
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On June 12, 1925, about 
2:00 A.M. my ship, WFS, was 
called by WSBN. ‘What ship 
are you and where are you 
bound?" the operator asked, 


“This is the great. ship 
SEEANDBEE and our 
destination is Buffalo, NY,,” | 


pounded out on the key. 
Thumbing through the ship 
directory, | found WSBN to be 


the SS LEVIATHAN, who by 
now was asking for a repeat. 


“The great wharf?" the op- 
erator sarcastically keyed. 


“Forget it,’ | came back. 
After all, who’s going to boast 
to the largest ship afloat 
about being great? 


“Ty 
utr 
My 
ny 


; ; - | FOUND 

rt ete a 
In 1965, with but three 
more years to go for police 
retirement, | was bit by the 
“sailing bug" and requested a 
leave of absence from the 
department. Shortly, | was 


serving as operator on the SS 


SOUTH AMERICAN, a famous 
Great Lakes luxury cruise 


ship. Once on board, | found 
that what had been "wireless" 
had cy AngeS to sophisticated 
“radio". From spark trans- 
mitters and crystal detectors, 
it had progressed to radar, 
ship-to-shore radiotelephone, 
direction finders and a PA. 
system that utilized 32 
loudspeakers and other 
innovations too numerous to 
mention. It was like learning 
the radio operating profession 
all over again - and at my 
age then, it wasn’t easy.. 


A whole book could be 
written on my exciting 
experiences on this last of 
the Great Lakes cruise ships, 


(stil barel afloat in a 
Baltimore, MD scrapyard. -Ed) 
soon learned that the 


| 

(1965) Radio Officer was 
treated as just such - an 
officer and a = gentleman. 
Whoever made up the crew 
roster certainly had both 
ends of my welfare in mind. 
They had me eating with the 
ship’s chaplain and 
abandoning ship, if need be, 
with the bartender... 


In my last hour aboard the 
SOUTH before flying back to 
Cleveland and my old police 
job, | went to the pilothouse 
for the Captain’s signature on 
my license, attesting to my 
service on board. | got the 
signature all right, and a fringe 
benefit too. “A pleasure to 
have had you aboard, 
Sparks,’ from Captain Barney 
Olson. Thus ended my sailing 
days on the Great Lakes. 


Ralph C. Folkman - R/O 


Editor’s Note: 

In this, our memorial to 
Ralph, we send our belated 
condolences to his family. 
Our Society is most fortunate 
to have had "FO" as our 
artist-cartoonist for so many 
years. His pen and his key 
are now silent. His work lives 
on in these and other pages 
yet to come. 


A MODERN COAST STATION 
By Chris Wincey, 3725-V, NIBKR 


WSC, a coastal station well 
known to generations of 
brasspounders, is alive and 
well at Tuckerton, NJ. 


The station, with its familiar 
call sign, opened in the Fall of 
1984 on the site of the old 
RCA coastal station, which 
pysehiclilin and torn down in 


The "new" WSC is open 24 
hours, seven days a week, 
with two operators on watch 
from 0900 to 1700 EST and 
one man on from 1600 to 


The author at his WSC position in 1987 


0800 the following morning. 


There are four — full-time 
operators including the 
owner-manager, John Dale, 


2843-M, WB2TIU. There are 
two part-tine ops, one of 
whom comes in Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday. 
The other comes in Thursday 
and Friday. Both of these 


men work from 0900 to 
1700. Ray Brooks, the part - 
timer on Thursday and 
Friday, is a survivor of the 


old WSC, along with John Dale. 


_ If you visit the station, the 
first thing you will notice is 
the absence of ‘mills’ for 
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copying traffic. Instead, a 
computer with keyboard and 
monitor screen is used. When 
an incoming message is com- 
pleted, any needed correc- 
tions may be made with the 
word-processing features of 
the computer. 


For 12 hours daily, the 
operator can punch a key to 
shift the message to the 
printer position which is 
attended by a young lady. 
She uses her own computer 
to route the message to the 
appropriate Telex address. 
At night and on weekends, the 
radio operator on watch can 
route the traffic directly from 


Photo by Dick Ostrowski, 1965-M, N2NA 
his position. | 


WSC has the lowest charge 
per word (QSJ) rates in the 
U The coast station 
charge is 31 cents per word 
and the landline rate is 7.75 
cents per word. 


The station accepts 
weather observation (OBS) 
and AMVER (automated mutual 
assistance vessel rescue 
system) traffic but does not 
transmit press bulletins, as 
the old WSC did. Traffic lists 
are sent at 18 minutes after 
each hour. A weather report 
for the North Atlantic is sent 


each day at 1218 UTC. 
Traffic lists are punched out 
on a buffer keyer or are sent 
by hand, according to the 
operator’s preference. Calli 
sign identifiers (‘wheels’) are 
no longer used. Memory 
keyers are used instead. Old 
time coastal station ops will 
remember the Kleinschmidt 
perforator which punched 
holes in paper tapes fed 
through transmit heads to 
send Morse code. Personally, 
| dreaded using the damned 
things, which | had to take m 


turn at while at WCC, 
Chatham, MA for a 
seven-month stint in 1974. 


We also had one at WNY, the 
New York harbor coastal 
station where | banged brass 
for. six months in 1962. But 
there we had the option of 
sending traffic lists and 
weather by hand, which | 
gladly did. 


The new WSC uses one 
transmitter per band, For the 
medium frequency (500/482 
kHz) marine band, there is a 
Scientific Radio transmitter, 
putting out one kilowatt to a 
304-foot tower. For high 
frequency (HF) work on 6, 8, 

and 
Henry Radio transmitters 
putting out 4 to 5S kW into 
various wire dipoles. There 
are no transmitters for 4 or 
22 mHz, but sometimes the 
operator on watch finds it an 
advantage to shift the ship to 
those bands ffor' better 
copying. Receivers are 
Drakes and ICOM 71As. The 
latter have very effective 
filters and are especially 
good for scanning ship calling 
frequencies. 


Most coast stations 
nowadays have SITOR 
capability. WSC does not, 


Many of the world’s ships 
have gone over to satellite 
and SITOR Telex operation. 
WSC probably survives 
because of its low QSJ rates 
and very good _ personal 


service which some shipping 
(Continued, Page 5) 


16 mHz, WSC uses — 


WSC - from Page 4 
companies no doubt still find 
desirable. (In 1991, a typical 
WSC traffic list covered 56 
ship stations for which traffic 
was on hand at 
Tuckertonradio. - Editor) 


As for other coast stations 
stil active on the U.S. east 
coast beside WSC, only WCC 
remains. In the Gulf of 
Mexico, there are three: WLO, 
Mobile, AL., WNU, New Orleans, 
(Slidell) LA and KLC, Galveston, 
TX. On the west coast, three 
are active: KFS and KPH, San 
Francisco CA and KLB, Seattle, 


Sadly, every year finds 
fewer and fewer good brass 
pounders at sea. There are 
two main reasons for this: 
One is that most of the 
working hours of today’s ops 
are spent at Telex 
keyboards. The other is that 
they don’t get the first-class 
breaking-in that we old-timers 
got. | personally feel sad 
about the loss of skill at CW. 
Unfortunately we are seeing 
the same thing in ham radio. 


(Many thanks, Chris, for your 
interesting account, and John 
Dale for a review and update. 
Chris says he is now fully 
retired. He left the sea in 
1987 and worked at WSC until 
September, 1988 He now 
lives in Morris, PA. - Editor.) ‘4 

THE “FADING OF 500 KHZ. 

By Bruce Morris, 4834-M, GW4XF 


| first went to sea in 1965 
as a 21 year-old and served 
in the British Merchant Navy 


as Sparks with Marconi 
Marine on all sorts of ships all 
over the’ world. Having 
swallowed the anchor in 
1971, ! am now — going 
overboard: My shack is a 


reconstruction of a_ typical 
shipboard W/T room of the 
60's. 


Yes! It nas main = and 
emergency TX’s and RX’s, 
auto-alarms, keys, aerial 
switching gear; even = an 


iluminated porthole. it is all 
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authentically laid out and 
lovingly cared for. There are 
some gaps, however. | need 
an "“Oceanspan” TX and an 
“Autokey” AKD (automatic 
keying device). Will it ever be 
complete? 


My other love is 
documenting in sound the last 
years of 500 kHz, the marine 
W/T distress and calling 
frequency. | must Correct our 
editor’s account of his “Baltic 


Adventure” (World Wireless 
Beacon, September, 1990, 
Page 8). Ted recalls visiting 


the radio room of a cruise 
ship and hearing DAN and PCH 


calling on 500. Well, 
Norddeich/DAN yes, but 
Scheveningen/PCH no! PCH 


went SK on 500 W/T at 
2300Z on 31 #£=December, 
1988, in a blaze of glorious 
Morse. He sent the nostalgic 
message “Old Stations 
never die, they just fade 
away’ and then exchanged 
farewells with a number of 
other European coast radio 
Stations. | have it all on tape, 
recorded for posterity - not 
just PCH, but GIL, GLV, GNI, 
GKZ, GND and EUJM, all of 
whom have signed ‘silent 
key" in the past few years. 

| have made up a 45-minute 
cassette with voice 
introductions, historical details 


Bruce Morris and his "shipboard'' Radio Station - GW4XXF 


of each station and most 
importantly, their actual 
closing-down message = on 
500. It is guaranteed to bring 
a lump to the throat, perhaps 
even a tear to the eye of 
SOWPers for whom 500 holds 
a special reverence. If you 
want to wallow in_ real 
nostalgia, then £5 sterling or 
$10 US. (dollar bills only, 
checks cost a fortune to 
process) gets you & Copy. 


| would like to ask all SOWP 
members who QSX 500 kHz 
on shore or at sea to make 
recordings of activity before 
the frequency closes down, 
as it surely will over the next 
few years. Be especially 
alert for coast radio station 
closedowns. If anyone has 
recordings of stations that 
have gone SK (there are 
many of them: WPA, WAX, 
WOE, WMH, WSF, WSL, WKM, 
KJQ and KOK in the U.S. alone) 
especially their final 
broadcasts, then you have 
precious history that should 
be collected and saved. 


In “Our Ship Was Arrested" 
in last September’s newsletter 
on page 6, Gene Klein 
mentioned hearing coast radio 
stations from 16 countries on 
500 kHz in three days. Gene, 
(Continued - Page 6) 


500 KHZ - From Page 5 
did you perhaps’ record 
them? 


(Your Editor asked Gene 
this question on the air. 
W4GC__isorepiied, “On my 
voyage last year to the 
Indian Ocean, Persian Gulf and 
Red Sea, | recorded many 
calls on 500, but some 
cassettes went bad and 
would not pull through my 
machine, so | lost that info. | 
wish | had my recording from 
the Kuwaiti coast station. We 
probably wont hear him 
again. Here’s the list of coast 
stations | copied: 


JZA, Djibouti HZH, Jedda, 
Saudi Arabia; ETC, Assab, 
Ethopia; 7OA, Aden, Yemen; 
SKK, Kuwait; HZG, Damman, 
Saudi Arabia; S70) 
Seychelles; 5HA, Dar Es 
Salaam, Tanzania; A9M, Bah- 
rain; A7D, Doha, Quatar; HZY, 
Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia; 
ASK, Karachi, Pakistan; A4M, 
Muscat, Oman; 4W D, 
pedeier Yemen; £&Q/, Abbas, 
ran; 

Madagascar. - 73, W4GC") 


[Most of these stations are in 
Third World countries which 
can least afford to dispense 
Ned the manual Morse mode. 


Bruce Morris concludes: 

Before long, the remaining 
coast stations on 500 will 
disappear. | will be more than 
happy to receive recordings 
and act as the archivist of 
marine W/T. We must not let 
500 kHz with its long and 
honourable history to just 
fade away, lost forever in the 
ether. My address is: 


Bruce Morris, GW4X>F, 

62 Gerllan, Tywyn, Gwynedd, 
N. Wales, Great Britain, 
LL36 9DE 


PS: My 1990 summer holiday 
highlight occurred on my way 
home from Belgium. | was 
able to visit the operating 
rooms of Ostenradio/OST 


and 5RO0, Mahajanga, 
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Two hours later | was aboard 
a ferry to Britain. | persuaded 
the Radio Officer to let me 
send his TR leaving port back 
to the same operator | had 
just visited at OST. How did it 
feel to be back on the key on 
500 after 20 years? Just 
great! AR. 


rereexenmnnernewenwnure 


~~incoming Mail~~ 
As) «SCF ist, here’s a note 
___s_} from Bob Cashdollar, 
NR8&U, Secretary of the 
Columbus, OH Amateur Radio 
Association (CARA): 

“CARA will be celebrating its 
60th year of operation on 
June 6, 1991. 


“We are looking for OT’s 
who might have lost touch 
with us over the years, 
moved out of Ohio, etc. We 
have an information landline 
number, 1-614-239-7116, 
which has an answering 
machine on line. CARA is also 
looking for information about 
its history and at the same 
time the history of amateur 
radio in Columbus. My 
address is: 

Bob Cashdollar, NR&U 
1319 Granville Rd. 
Newark, OH 43055 


"SPARKS, REGARDING THE 

WORDS ‘CLEAR AND CALK’ | 

IN THAT LATEST WEATHER 
1] 


NEW GROUP FORMING 

Six graduates of the World 
War ll Hoffman Island Radio 
Officer Training School met 
last November in Harrisburg, 
PA,, to take steps to form an 
association and relive both 
their school and subsequent 
seagoing experiences. In a 
flyer and first newsletter, 
their newly elected president 
and secretary invited all 
former HJ. personnel to 
contact them. A donation of 
$20 was requested from 
those interested. A second 
meeting is proposed for May, 
1991, at a location still to be 
determined. Address: 
Harold R. Denfield, Sec.-Treas., 
Grist Mill Lane, Stanfordville, 
NY 12581. 
xrnwrnewrranenereewennereeaenerneree 

RADIO OFFICERS STILL 
NEEDED 

A critical shortage of 
qualified marine Radio Officers 
stil exists. If you have a 
current U.S. Radiotelegraph 
License, (or one not lapsed 
more than 5 years), and if 
you wish to commit to sea 
duty, contact one of the 
following: 
Ed Morris, SIU: 600-732-2738 
M.Karol, ARA: 201-795-5536 
Bill Eney, ROU: 904-233-6100 
Bill Breniman Remembers 
When the Folkman cartoon 
on page 3 of this issue was 
first published, SOWP Founder 
Bill Breniman said, “..We think 
it is perhaps the best of the 
prodigious number he has 
furnished over many years. 
Ralph has the rare ability of 
catching vignettes of 
experiences in the life of a 
radioman that we all cherish. 
Few possess the gift or are 
as dedicated to both their art 
and to the Society as Ralph 
has been. We all delight in 
reviewing his cartoons and 
we cherish the memories he 
brings us in reminiscing our 
by-gone days through his art 
work. ‘Ralph, we all join in 
presenting this Blue Ribbon to 
you - Thank You,’ 

S/ Bill Breniman - for our 
members .“ 


ANOTHER SEA STORY! crm 
By Mike Zbrozek, 358 1-M, K8XF 


Since I've received many 
favorable comments on my 
“Baltic Adventure” story in 
July, 1990, | thought | should 
write a few lines about my 
last trip. This time, | went to 
southeast Africa. 
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About three days out on 
our 27-day trip, the 3cm 
tube-type radar lost targets. 
That caused the Captain a 
lot of concern since this is 
the main radar aboard. It’s a 
Raytheon Pathfinder model, 


the original installation on our 
vessel. 
| went to work. 


| found that 


SS Jean Lykes (Photo by Mike Zbrozek) 


| boarded the SS Jean 
Lykes/WLAH in New Orleans 
on 7 September 1990. She is 
a CW ship, 30 years old, 590 
feet long, with a 70-foot 
beam, about 23,000 
deadweight tons and rusty. 


This was a "first" for me. | 


had never been on a 
break-bulk freighter (also 
known as a “Stick = ship’) 
before. She has many, many 


booms and six cargo holds, 
like something out of an old 
movie. 


In New Orleans we loaded 
many barrels of cooking oil 
for Madagascar. We left for 
Houston on 10 September and 
then spent over two weeks in 
Texas loading 11,000 tons of 
bagged corn for Mozambique. 
Thats about 200,000 bags, 
by the way. 


We finally left Houston on 
26 September 1990, bound for 
Maputo, Mozambique, with a 
stop in Eustatius, West Indies 
for additionai bunkers, since 
we would sail nearly 10,000 
miles to S.E. Africa. 


the receiver/transmitter box 
was up forward in the fo’csle. 
The antenna was on the 
foremast. | found that there 
was no magnetron curent, the 
TR-cell was shot and the 
modulator tube was weak, So 
| performed some surger 

and brought the patient bac 

to life. Or so | thought. 


However, we had 0970 
targets to tune up on and 
since the sea was flat, | didn't 
have any sea-return either. 
This made me doubtful that 
the old radar had really 
recovered. 


On Sunday, 30 September, 
we arrived at St. Eustatius 
about 2100 hours. The 
Captain said he was not 
seeing any land return 
targets. ‘Please help, Mike!" 


So forward | went again 
with my limited tools and a 
UHF hand-held radio. | noticed 
that my replacment 
magnetron gave plenty of 
current. The new modulator 
tube, however, was glowing 
red on its side; a bad tube. | 


replaced it with my last spare, 
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Then | tweaked and peaked 
the two crystal-current pots. 
Lo. and behold! It was 
working again! 


The Captain called me on 
the hand-held. “Best picture 
’ve ever had on this thing, 
Mike,” he said. (Just like in the 
movies, with the critical gear 
properly on line at the last 
nao") and all systems 


That made me feel 


Folkman ¢ W8AF 


How’s chances of borrowing 


great! (What would they ever 
do without the R.E.O. aboard 
to fix things like this?) When 
arriving at a port, the Captain 
is glued to his radar. In the 
evening it’s his guiding spirit. 


At St. Eustatius, we spent 
only a few hours at anchor 
taking on bunkers from a 
barge and at 0700 on 1 
October, we left on the long 
voyage to Mozambique. 


Believe me, it was a lon 
one - we didn’t get to §$ 
Africa until 21 October. We 
had windy weather all the 


way and rough seas off the 
(Continued, Page 8) 
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Cape of Good Hope. We hit a 
big storm off Durban, South 
Africa. 


As | mentioned earlier, this 
was a CW ship: no satellite 
Telex, no HF RTTY (SITOR) 
and no weather FAX. | had 
never been on such a basic 
ship before, but being a CW 
man, | had no_- problems 
sending messages on good 
old CW. | tried to use WLO, 
Mobile, AL and WCC, Chatham, 
MA as far south as possible, 
but as we got closer to South 
Africa, those stations got 
weaker and weaker during 
my daily watch schedule. So | 
Started to send my traffic to 
ZSC, Capetownradio, which is 
a good station if you get the 
two older, seasoned ops. But 
if you happen to get the 
newer ops - look out. A short 
message can take forever to 
send by the time the ZSC op 
gets to you with two other 
‘ships ahead of you (QRY 3). 
With all the breaks like the 
WA, WB and CFM prosigns, 
you wish you had RTTY or 
satellite. A message can take 
45 minutes from initial typing 
to QSL by the coastal station 
- that’s a long time. 


Maputo, Mozambique was a 
typical Third World port, 
usty, poor, and in need of a 
paint job. (A similar report on 
Maputo was made by Gene 
Klein, W4GC in our September, 
1990 issue. - Editor.) But | 
made the best of it and after 
11 days, | was happy to 
leave on our four-day sail to 
Tananarive, Madagascar’s 
capital. 


That port was a poor place 
also, but somewhat more 
exotic. We stayed there four 
days and |! visited the coastal 
radiotelegraph station, JAS. 
They had 50-year-old 
equipment, so | won't say | 
would want to give up my 
seagoing career to work 
there, not with better gear on 
my old ship! 


Enroute to the USA again, 
we stopped at Durban, South 
Africa for bunkers. But it was 
only a half-day visit, which 
was too short for me. Durban 
was a very clean and orderly 
kind of city and | must say it 
was a treat after the poorer 
ports we had visited. 


Our trip home took less time 
than our outbound voyage 
since we were empty and 
had the wind and current with 
us. We arrived in Houston on 
2/7 November. Believe me, it’s 
great to be back home in the 
good old USA, and great to be 
able to work S coastal 
Stations again on CW. They 
are fast and prompt. So, 
after 83 days aboard my old 
freighter, | was very happy 
to pack up and go home to 
see my wife and my little 
daughter. 


All the best for 1991 and | 
hope to work many of the 
SOWP ops again on the high 


seas or from home. jt i. ‘e 
-73, Mike ZbrozeK, K8XF/MM 


rereurnxrnuennrneenenraeernnnee 
1 “To Spy Or Not 
i To Spy?" 


Wh, 


“Here is a book 
which should interest many 
SOWP members and friends,’ 


says Paul Dane, SOWP 
President and Executive 
Director. ‘It’s a biography of 


a young man and his Career in 
the U.S. Navy beginning as a 
fledgling radioman before 
Word War Il to duty in 
super-secret cryptography. 
its author is Elliott E. Okins, 
LCDR USN, Retired. 


“| have about 2,000 copies 
of this interesting book on 
hand which were given to 
SOWP. If you would like to 
have a copy, it’s available 
postpaid by making a $10 
donation to the Society. 
Please send your request to 
me at 146 Coleen St, 
Livermore, CA., 94550." 


RESULTS of the 1990 
SOWP QSO ROUNDUP 


By now, all of you who sent 
in a log for our International 
CW Qso Roundup on 
December 12 - 14, 1990 
have received a _ certificate 
and a results tally sheet. A 
total of 62 logs was received 
by SOWP Awards VP John 
Swafford. 


Certificate plaques were 
awarded to operators who 
achieved the three highest 
scores. Blue Ribbon certif- 
icates went to the next 
seven scorers. Here are the 
names and point scores of 
the first ten participants: 


First Place: Henry K. Warner, 
2606-P, W 1HRQ, Kenne- 
bunkport, Maine, 259 points. 


Second Place: Ted Phelps, 
881-P, W8&TP, Columbus, Ohio, 
224 points. 


Third Place: Emerson Mehrling, 
2500-P, WA4NH, Fairfax, VA,, 
207 points. 


Fourth Place: Esther Frost, 
3375-V, KA4IFF, Lakeland, FL., 
206 points. 


Fifth Place: Robert D. Elder, 
4587-V, KA2ZNE, Liverpool, 
NY., 166 points. 


Sixth Place: Olive J. Roeckner, 
2891-V, VEZ7ERA, Kaslo, BC 
Canada, 163 points. 


Seventh Place: Robert  V. 
McGraw, 2356-P, W2LYH, 
Riverhead, NY., 133 points. 


Eighth Place: Joshua J. Brehm, 
3109-V , AE2L, Rose Hill, NC., 
128 points. 


Ninth Piace (Tie): Thomas 6B. 
DeMeis, 3750-V, K2TD, Delran, 
NJ., 127 points. 


Ninth Place (Tie): Arthur 

Schermerhorn,3868-P, Wé&8FEC, 

Malvern, OH., 127 points. 
(Continued, Page 9) 
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Tenth Place: George A, Lucchi, 
1704-V, W6ENVN, Phoenix, AZ., 
124 points. 
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John Swafford congratulated 

the high scorers and said, 
“Esther Frost gave Em 
Mehriing a real run for his 
money. Congratulations also 
to the other ladies, Olive, 
Ursula, Anny and Alice. 


“The majority of you did 
not tally up your score on 
your log. One or two 
short-changed yourself a bit 
and a couple gave 
themselves too many bonus 
points which were allowed for 
working the same station on 
three or more bands. 


“| hope you'll all agree with 
my finai tally and the data on 
your certificate - if not, let me 
know. I'll make out a new one. 


"We received many nice 
notes and comments on the 
party. Apparently everyone 
really enjoyed themselves. It 
was a sincere pleasure to 
receive your logs and read 
your notes - also, thanks for 
your SL cards. 
Congratulations and - see you 
next year. - 73, John, W4HU" 


First Place scorer Hank 
Warner, 2606-P, W1HRQ, our 
SOWP Chief Op, commented: 

“A good roundup! | missed 
some of the regulars, but 
conditions were excellent; big 
signals from all over. The 
only problem | had was with 
the SSB QRM on 40 meters 
during the early evening 
hours. Ten meters was NG." 


Second Place winner Ted 
Phelps, 881-P, W8TP said: 
“Band conditions were quite 


good during the entire 
Roundup. Also, | was happy 
to contact some of our 
overseas members, 


DJOOS/Cliff, GOEEJ/ Alice, and 


I4V TE/Urbano. I'm — looking 
forward to the 1991 Roundup 


-3- 
with good signals on all bands.’ 


Third Place scorer Em 
Mehrling, 2500-P, WA4NH, 
commented: “| noticed more 
multi-band activity by 
members this time. It was 
good to contact several of 
our ladies, and | thought there 
was more talk this time than 
just contesting.” 
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T AINAYS PICTURED YOU 
VS AC EINE FOOTER 


WEEE. ON YOUR KEY yo 
IMPRESSED ME AS BEING 
AW LEAS 2OOlPOUNDS < 


CHAPTER NEWS 
Pacific Southwest Chapter 


Bill Jackson, Director of our 
Pacifc-Southwest Chapter Ix, 
reports in from his Pompano 
Beach, Florida vacation QTH, 
which he says is “loaded with 
hams. We keep in touch via 
two meters.” Bill also sent in 
the following report: 


A combined social meetin 
of SOWP Chapter IX = an 
Arizona Chapter 16 of QCWA 
was held at the Holiday Inn 
ballroom, Phoenix, AZ = on 
Saturday, December 1, 1990. 


After luncheon, the featured 
speaker was former U.S. 


Senator Barry Goldwater, who 
gave a short talk on the 


Middle East. Other 
distinguished guests were 

ARRL SW Division Director 
Fred Heyn and = Arizona 
Section Manager Jim 
Swafford. Directors Lew 
NcCoy and Bob _ Rickey 
represented QCWA. Bill 
Jackson, substituting for 


SOWP Executive Director Paul 
Dane who was unable to 


attend, presented Barry 
Goldwater, K7UGA, with a 
special SOWP plaque in 


recognition of all the services 
he has rendered to Chapter 
IX. Special certificates were 
presented to George Lucchi 
and Fred Garcia for their help 
with the local Chapter. 


After awarding door prizes, 
the meeting group held its 
customary sing-along session 


led by Pat Higgins. Leo 
Meyerson, WOGFQ, of World 
Radio fame, inspired the 


singers with his enjoyable 
piano renditions. 
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CAPITAL AREA CHAPTER 


Em Mehrling, 2500-P, W4NH, 
reports that on December 15, 
1990, Capital Area Chapter X 
held a joint meeting with the 
QCWA chapter for the 
Washington, DC area. 


Em, who is Secretary of — 
Chapter X, reported that the 
meeting attracted a good 
turnout. QCWA =C~ President 
Harry Dannals, W2HD, 
delivered a keynote talk. 
xrerrereneneeruennenenrnnenee xz 

Correction eee 

In our December 1990 issue 
page 15, we showed our Jack 
Binns net as meetinc 
Wednesday at 0400 UTC. It’s 
really Tuesday at 0400 
winter, (and 0300, summer). 
Also, we incorrectly showed 


W7FLF, Tuck, as Jack Binns 
NCS, (Thanks to Keitr 
Kennedy, 4698-M, VE7KWK 


who is NCS of the net, for 
that info. And let's have your 
story about coast statior 
CKN, Keith. -Editor) 


THE MORSE 
CHRONICLES 


SEVEN OPS QUALIFY IN HIGH 
SPEED CW TEST 


George Hart, TA-267, 
W 1NJM, provides the 
following report on the 65th 
high speed CW qualifying run 
held November 5, 1990: 


40 WPM: Everett Vaux, 
1941-P, W9DCE, Kenosha, WI. 
This is Ev’s 27th certificate, 
startin in March, 1972. 
Over the years, Ev has also 
qualified nine times at 45 


wpm. 

45 WPM: Carl cats Ba! 
W5B0, Longmont, CO. his 
was Carl’s second certificate 
at 45 wom. He thinks he'll 
make 50 next time. 


50 WPM: Robert V. McGraw, 
2356-V, W2LYH, Riverhead, 


NY. Bob has been in the 
program since’ the _ first 
certificate test in March, 


1959. He has 34 certificates 
six of them at 60 wpm, so he 
can really copy. 


55 WPM: William J 
Musgrove, 3610-P, W6LAP, 
San Diego, CA. Bill is also an 
old-timer in the program, 
taking his first certificate in 
September, 1966. He has 11 
certificates in all, his best 
speed being 55 wpm. He 
thinks he may be too old to 
make 60, but | wouldn't bet on 
it. 


60 WPM: There were three 


qualifiers this time - very 
unusual. They are: 
Ray Anderson, 4927-P, 


NR3Q, Bowie, MD. This was 
his first attempt and a darned 
good one. Ray has checked 
in with me after practice runs 
several times and says he 
practices regularly. 


Carl Watson, 3908-V, W1NV, 
Boothbay, ME., another 
first-timer. | don’t think I've 
heard from him before. 
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Finally, J.F. Wright, VE3ZDZ, 
Etobicoke, ON. This was his 
4th certificate. He copies the 
practice sessions regularly 
and has come a long way 
since earning his first 
certificate in May, 1989 at 45 
wpm. He qualified in May, 
1990 at 60 wpm also and | 
bet him he couldn't do it again 
- lucky for me we didn’t bet 
any money! 

-73, George Hart, W1NJM 


A BIG HAND to all the above 
CW experts! Continued 
thanks to W1NJM and Smitty, 
K6DYX, for keeping this great 
SOWP - sponsored program 
going. W1iNJM sends practice 
runs each Monday '= and 
Thursday at 0130 UTC on 
3523 and 7023 kHz. Smitty's 
practice runs are held 
Mondays and Thursdays at 
0330 UTC on 3525 and 7025 
kHz. Both stations hold 
simultaneous certification 
tests. The next qualifying run 
will be held May 6, 1991 at 
0130 UTC on the above 


frequencies. Good Luck! -Ed, 


“YOU'VE BEEN WITH THIS STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY A LONG TIME ... I NEVER 
FORGET A FACE." 


ALEUTIAN SAILOR RETURNS 


John McKinney, 1001-P, 
WOAP, checked in via mail 
from Grand Island, Nebraska: 


“Returned home from the 
Aleutian adventure, all two 
months of it, last December 
25, reaching Omaha late in the 
afternoon where my 
daughters picked me up. We 
finished the remainder of the 
trip (150 miles) by auto. The 
local commuter airline didn't 
fly on Christmas Day. 


“My ship was a factory 
trawler. It was a different 
experience being the Sparks 
there than any other ship | 
ever served aboard. | guess 
that’s one of the reasons |! 
signed up - to see what |! was 
missing. 


“Owned by Norwegians and 
flying the American flag, the 
a 


ACONA/KTHZ carried nish 
radio equipment and was 
equipped with every 


conceivable electronic gadget 
ever devised. She is only six 
months old, cost $40 million 
and ran on_ pushbuttons. 
They needed me like they 
needed a hole in the head, 
except that U.S. regulations 
required my presence since 


the ship was _ venturing 
outside the 150 mile 
exemption zone. in the two 


months | was aboard, | never 
handled one piece of traffic. | 
stood watch on 500 kHz and 
copied weather reports. All 
traffic was handied via 
satellite telephone fax or 
telex. We didn’t even bother 
with Sitor, although it was 
aboard. 


“The worst part of the deal 
was the monotony - and - the 
eternal darkness. We 
endured the shortest days of 
the year. We were as far 
north as 60 degrees and 
west of the date line at times. 
It gets a bit stormy up there, 
too - clocked 100 mile winds 
for 24 hours - try that in a 

(Continued - Page 1 1) 
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John McKinney stands “listening watch" aboard MU ACONA/KTHZ 


297 foot boat! I’m glad that 
SAILOR (Danish Radio manu- 
facturer) put those handles 
on the rack-mounted gear. 
Kept me _ from _— tumbling 
backwards in my chair! Best 
part of the trip was the 
paycheck | received a week 
ago; the worst part is the 
income tax | was working on 
today! 


My, how time flies! I'll be 73 
tomorrow (January 26) - 
where did my life go? Oh 


well, 73 is a good ham age if 
nothing more can be said for 


it - Hil 
-73, Mac 
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Hear Votces 
- They Depend On You - 


(Gord Wiggins, VO2ZAN, who 
wrote this touching piece, 
claims not to be a poet, even 
if he sounds like one. ‘I was 
sitting at the computer and it 
just came out.” He says, “| 
guess it was the mood | was 
in.” 


That aside, we thank him 
for allowing the careful 
reader to experience in a 
dozen paragraphs the 
essence of a worklife. 


Gord Wiggins is a Coast 
Guard radio operator. He and 
his 300 colleaques patrol with 
their ears Canada’s ‘four 
coasts’. Two of the coasts 
are obvious - the Atlantic and 
Pacific. But Coast Guard radio 
operators are also dotted 
near the Arctic waters to the 
north and the Great Lakes - 
St. Lawrence system to the 
south. 


in the following account, the 
reader can join Gord Wiggins 
at Canadian Coast Guard 
Station Cartwright, Labrador. 
He pulls his chair up to the 


bank of transmitters and 
receivers and puts on 
earphones. It’s not a sea of 


dreams, it’s his life’s work) : 


LISTEN - LISTEN 


“We are sitting at the 
console listening. We are 
listening to the distress and 
calling frequencies on 
radiotelephone and Morse 
code. e are listening to 


three sets of signals - MF 
(Medium Frequency), HF (High 
Frequency and VHF (Very High 
Frequency). The geographic 
area over which we are 
listening is Auge. 


“We are listening in 
mid-North Atlantic, where 
ships follow the Great Circle 
route from New York to the 
English Channel all year long. 
Where 12-metre seas and 
50-knot winds toss and jostle 
bergs and growlers in the 
dark of the sub-Arctic night. 


“We are listening in northern 
Labrador, in Savage Cove, a 
small, sheltered, heavily 
wooded cove at the head of 
Sandwich Bay. Ghost stories 
abound here. We are listening 
in a cold, deep, beautiful fiord, 
cut into the Torngat 
Mountains, the highest 
mountain range on the east 
coast of North and South 
America. 


“We are listening in Iceberg 
Alley, where more bergs drift 
than any place else on earth. 


This is where the 7/TANI/C 
met its iceberg. 
Supertankers, draggers and 


factory freezer-trawlers ply 


the ice-strewn route over 
which we listen. 

“As the sun sets” and 
propagation changes, we 


listen from the warm, white | 
sands and dangerous coral 
reefs off Bermuda and Miami, 
all the way to the rocky, wet 
and foggy shores of Scotland. 


“Many men and women 
travel through waters over 
which we listen. Rich 
yachters from New York. 
Homesick francophones from 
the Gaspe‘’. A girl from Lenin- 
grad splitting fish in the hold 
of a Soviet factory freezer- 
trawler. All of these - and 
many more - depend for the 
safety of their lives on the 
radio operator sitting at the 
console of Labrador Coast 
Guard Radio - listening. 


“One day | rode in a 
helicopter to an oil rig far 
beyond the sight of land. | 
looked down at its tender, 
pitching, rolling and twisting in 
the tumult of the ocean. 

(Continued, Page 12) 
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It was not what | had 
imagined at all. | had imagined 
ships at the dock - steady, 
stable, with radio operators 
seated in chairs on level 
floors like our own. A ship at 
sea is wild with motion. A 
in harbor is safe, but 
that’s not what ships are for. 


“You remember this as you 
there listening. The 


‘responsibility is great, even a 


bit frightening. Your ears are 
trained to hear voices in the 
Static. The voices depend on 
you. 


“One night | sat at the 
console in Cartwright. It was 
late Fall. Shipping was 
scarce. The long-liners had 
all gone home and the CN 
(Canadian National) boats 
were either away up north or 
in Newfoundland. It was 4:00 
in the morning. It was raining 
and blowing. 


“Through the crashing of 
Static, | heard a weak 
'MAYDAY! MAYDAY? | sat up 
quickly and turned the gains 
right up to blast level. | 
waited, | thought to myself, 
For sure, some other station 
is closer, most likely in Europe 
somewhere. They'll take him.’ 


“Silence. Then again, 
'MAYDAY! MAYDAY! It was 
stronger this time. | 


responded. The ship was a 
freighter en route’ from 
Europe to the United States 


with a load of steel balls. 
Four hundred and eighty 
kilometres southeast of 
Greenland, the cargo had 
shifted and the ship was 
listing badly. It was going 
qown by the stern. The 
Captain was outside the 
bridge, with the microphone 


out through a bridge window 
talking to me. And | was the 
only station that could hear 
him. 


"| sent out a Mayday Relay. 
The US. Coast Guard in 
Boston (NMF) responded, 
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saying there was a 
Soviet weather — ship 
close to that iocation. | 
tried but could not raise 
the (weather) ship. 
Another Soviet vessel 
replied, offering to relay 
the information. | 
quickly accepted - and 
about four hours after 
the original Mayday, 
the crew was picked 
up from its lifeboat by 
the weather ship. They 
were cold, but they 
were safe. 


“| was proud of my 
skils as a professional 
radio operator that 
night. | stil am. | knew 
what to do: | had been 
trained to do it. 
radio-telephone 
allowed me to get the 
distress information 
from the sinking ship, 
although the conditions 
were very poor. 
knowledge. of 
code allowed me to 
work the Soviet ships 
which eventually 
rescued the crew. And 
sometimes, when | start to 
complain about the lack of 
messages and telephone calls 
during the winter, the 
freighter off the coast of 
Greenland comes back to me. 


“Listen, | tell myself. 
Silently, carefully, attentively. 


"Listen. That’s the most 
important thing we do.” 
xnnuRe 


Gord Wiggins is supervisor 
of the Coast Guard radio 
station at Cartwright, 
Labrador. He joined the 
Coast Guard in 1962 after 
graduating from the Radio 
College of Canada at Toronto. 
Being aradio operator for so 
long has augmented his ability 
to hear. 


(Thanks to the Canadian 
publication TRANSPO/89 


Vol. 12/2 for this article. - 
Editor ) 


"IT THINK HE'S A RETIRED 

SCRAP METAL DEALER .... 

MUMBLES SOMETHING ABOUT 

FIFTY YEARS OF POUNDING 
BRASS." 


—- 


The World Wireless 
Beacon Congratulates: 


Three SOWP members 
received the Marconi 
Memorial Gold Medal of 
Achievement at the 65th 


Annual Awards Dinner meeting 
of the Veteran Wireless 


Operators Association, May 
25, 1990. They are: 
Louis R, Mateo, 878-V, 


WB2MVK, Far Rockaway, NY. 


Edward F. Pleuler, Jr.. 4022-V, 
W2EIQ, Fords, N 


Raymond P, Redwood, 4072-V, 
KASHCX, Austin, TX. 


Louis Mateo’s medal 
presentation was in 
recognition of years’. of 
service to the field of 


marine §communi- 
anc his historical 


(See MEDALS, Page 13) 


merchant 
cations 


MEDALS - From Page 12 
articles concerning _— radio 
communications. 


His radio career began in 
Havana, Cuba, in 1941 when 
he received his First Class 
Radiotelegraph Certificate. 
Louis became a 20-year old 
Radio Officer on a banana 
boat. He ended World War Il 
on a tanker after sailing in 
convoys to the United 
Kingdom. He described these 
adventures in his book "The 
Banana Boat Romance”, 


Louis Mateo sent 
his first SOS during 
the German U-boat 


offensive. The 
British freighter La 
Paz was torpedoed 
near Cape 
Canaveral, FL and 
he helped in her 
rescue and 


rounding at Cocoa 
each. 


After World War Ill, 
he sailed on a 


Liberty ship, 
carrying Marshall 
Plan aid to war 
devastated Europ- 
ean ports. Finally, 
he worked on cargo 
/passenger ships 


sailing to Central and 
South American ports. 


After 20 years service at 
sea, Louis worked ashore in 
industrial electronics. He was 
with ITT Mackay Marine for 
19 years as a marine service 
engineer. Among ships he 
sailed with on sea trials was 
the supertanker Brooklyn. 


Mr. Mateo, now retired with 
his wife, Elizabeth, KA2ROQV, 
has written and _ published 
many articles, mainly about 
merchant marine radio. In 
addition to being an SOWP and 
VWOA member, Louis belongs 
to ARRL and the Antique 
Wireless Association (AWA). 


Edward F. *Pleuler, Jr, 
graduated from high school in 


ae 


1939 and joined the Civilian 
Conservation Corps (CCC), 
His radio career began in 
1940 as one of the first 
students at the Gallups Island 
Radio School, Boston, MA. He 
received his Radiotelegraph 
Operator license and just 12 
days before Pearl Harbor, 
became 2nd Radio Officer 
aboard SS A/coa Pathfinder, 
carryin Lend Lease war 
materiel to Archangel, Russia. 


His ship returned to New 
York in November, 1942 and 


THE ONLY VIEW FROM HIS COMPOUND IS CIRCULAR IN SHAPE —— 
TO HIM THE WORLD IS ALWAYS ROUND, A FACT HE CAN'T ESCAPE. 


Edward married Mildred Clark 
in December. He became a 
Staff instructor in Radio 
Lab/Theory for three years 
at the Gallups Island school. In 
August, 1945, he returned to 
sea as Chief Radio Officer 
aboard the troopship SS 
Colby Victory. 


Later in 1945, Mr. Pleuler 


joined Radiomarine 
Corporation in Boston as a 
Marine Service Technician. 


He completed RCA Radar 
School in 1952 and became a 
Resident Technician in 
Portland, ME. When RCA split 
up Radiomarine in 1958, 
Edward returned to Boston to 
manage marine service under 
the RCA Service Co. Ten 

years later he became Chiet 


of Marine Service § from 
Boston, MA to Norfolk, VA. He 
retired from RCA in 1981. 


Edward has been VWOf 
Secretary since 1983 and 
Editor of its newsletter since 
1985. In 1989 his service in 
the wartime Merchant Marine 
was recognized by an 
Honorable Discharge awarded 
by the U.S. Coast Guard. 


In recognition of Mr. Pleuler’: 
many years of dedicatec 
service to merchant marine 


radio communi- 
cations and hiss 
devotion to VWO, 
he was = awarde:! 
the Marcor i 
Memorial Gold Meds ' 
of Achievement. 


Ramond P. 
Redwood, was born 
in Manchester 
England. He learnec 
Morse code durinc 
WW |i, and was 
stationed at an RAF 
base, intercepting 
radio messages to 
U-boats. eeking 
adventure after the 
war he became a 
“Marconi-man"’ on 
British ships. He 
fell in love with a 
New Yorker, became a USS. 
citizen and was a "Sparks" on 
American ships for the next 
20 years. In the ARA, VWOA, 
SOWP, MMARC and as radio 
amateur KASHCX, he was 
active in the radio world. But 
radiomen and Morse were 
being phased out. 


Redwood decided to 
become a spokesman for all 


marine Radio Officers, to tell 
their story before they 
disappeared forever. His 


book QTC (I have a message 
for you) is a seagoing radio 
officer’s scrapbook. He found 
much support for his project 
from his fellow members of 
VWOA and SOWP to bridge the 
gap between the ordinary 

(See MEDALS - Page 14) 


Welcome! New Members 
4967-M Armand R. Brunette, 
WB1IFMV/2 “Arm'/Elaine, 422 
Kennington Bivd., Webster, NY 
14580. FS: 1960, Castile Hill 
Saat Stn., Newport, RI/NMI 


4968-M Robert E. Hickman, 
KF&HK, Bob"/Margaret, 206 
South Porter, Lampasas, TX 
76550-2559. FS: 1959, Flag- 
Staff,AZ. HighwayPatrol/KPF46 


4969-V Lewis Hicks, NS6BT 
*/ PO Box 176, Boligee, AL 
35443. FS: 1943, Vancouver 
Barracks, WA. 


4970-M Robert G Hext, 
WB4FLB, Gary/Mary Ann, 
4953 Westgate Dr., Bowlin 
Green, KY 42101. FS: 1966, 
USS Detector MSO-429. 


4971-V Johannes VanDrunen, 
PAOPKC, “John''/ Paula Guide- 
naar, PO Box 45651, 2504 BB, 
The Hague, Netherlands. FS: 
1948, Mijks Voorlichtings 
Dienst. (Dutch Ministry of 
Information), 


4972-SGP Fred 
WA4HHO, */Jean, 3747 
Peachtree Rd, NE. Suite 
1513, Atlanta, GA 30319. FS: 
1925, SS Tivives, NY/KMI. 


4973-V Nicholas Carabitses, 
NA, */Hope, 1 Chestnut St, 
#311, Providence, RI 02903 
FS:1941, RadioOperator, USAF. 


4974-V W.A. Davis, N3HWA, 
“Pete"/Flo, 1033 Dry Tavern 
Rd., Denver, PA 17517. FS: 
1943, USS PC1252 USN. 


4975-V Harry J. Dannals, 
W2HD, */Kay, 1800 Bentivar 
Dr., Charlottesville, VA 22901. 
FS: 1944 Radio Farfan, 
Panama Canal Zone/NBA. 
Harry is President of QCWA 
and a past President of ARRL. 


4976-V Charles M. Dunlap, 
Jr, W2WOE, “Chuck/Mary, 
996 Bonnie Brae Lane, Lake 
Geneva, WI 53147. FS: 1944, 
USS Sibley, APA 206/NQOUJ. 


Kaiser, 
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4977-V Joseph A. Licari, 
K4JEF, ‘Joe'"/Mary, 3703 
Astral Ct, Richmond, VA 
23234. FS: 1944 SS Pere 
Marquette/KKHL. 

4978-V Arthur L. Reeves, 
AAOAE, “Art'/Judith, 5514 


Savannah Rd, St. Joseph, MO 
64505. FS: 1944, USS Mobile. 


4979-V M. Walter Maxwell, 
W2DU, "Walt", 243 N, Cranor 
Ave., DeLand , FL 32720. FS: 
1940, Marietta, GA. Radio 
Intelligence Division, FCC, 

zrnnrre 


Walt is author of Another 
Look At _ &feflections’, a 
series of QST7 articles on 
understanding antennas and 
transmission lines, now in 
book form and published by 
ARRL. He received the QCWA 
“President’s Award” in 1990. 


4980-M Walter G. Walker, 
Jr. Walt’/ WA4NRO, 2915 N. 
Nottingham St, Arlington, VA 
22207-1252. FS: 1951 USS 
Columbus, CA 74/NAKY. 


4981-M Mark A. Calderazzo, 
WB4U0K, */ 6257 Luzon Dr,, 
Orlando, FL 32809. FS: 1989, 
MV Sea Lion/KUJLV. 


4982-V James E. Ostergren, 
W7MNE, ‘Jim’ chield "Bt 404 E. 
Palm St., Litchfield Park, AZ 
85340. FS; 194 B-24 
"Liberator" aircraft, sth AF., 
Europe, U.S. Army Air Corps. 


4983-M James E. Pratt, Jr, 


WB3ANC, "Jim"/Dawn, 816 E 
Market St. Georgetown, DE 
19947. FS: 1977, USS 
Detector. 


4984-M Norris S. Reeve, 
ZSSADV, "Stan"/ PO Box 113, 
Illovo Beach, Natal, Republic of 
South Africa. FS: 1959, MV 
Waiwara/GBVB. 


0285-TA_ William Skidmore, 
VE3AUI, “Bill'/Pat, RR 1, Hyde 
Park, Ontario, Canada, NOM 
1Z0. Scientist and technica! 
writer. Avid interest in 
wireless. 


O286-TA Jensen Reitz 
Montambault, KC4GPZ, a YL, 
has a high interest in wireless 
history and modern radio 
communications. High school 
Student, writer and historian. 


0287-TA Laurence Bartholo- 
mew, VE3HIY, “Bart'’/Joan, 60 
Damsel Circle, Sutton West, 
Ontario, Canada LOE 1RO. He 
had a long career in Canadian 
broadcasting. Member oof 
Canadian Association of 
Broadcasters, 48 years. 
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MEDALS - From Page 13 


Sparks and the ordinary 
man-in-the-street. 
The acclaim from fellow 


Sparks was spontaneous and 
gratifying. An ex-REO 
Australian "ham" said Ray’s 
book touched on the human - 
as distinct from the technical- 
aspect of radio communi- 
cation at sea. An enthusiastic 
response from Swedish 
coastal station SAG, Goteborg, 
which ordered 26 copies of 
Q7C, showed that Sparks of 
every nationality could 
identify with the guy who sat 
before his GMT clock, mindful 


of the twice-hourly Silent 
Period. “Nostalgia is the 
name of the game,’ says 


Redwood. 


Ra lives with his wife, 
Martha in Austin, Texas. 


VWOA awarded its Marconi 
Gold Medal of Achievement to 
Raymond P., Redwood in 
recognition of many years 
service as a merchant marine 
Radio Officer and as an 
author who successfully 
published a popular book to 
help the memory of "Sparks" 
survive. 


We congratulate them ail! 


xnrrR 


(Our thanks to Aadioscan 
ah itt Miami, FL and the 
A 1990 Yearbook for 

information for this article, 
- Editor) = 


~~~ SILENT KEYS~~~ 


With Deep Regret, we 
report the passing of the 
follwing SOWP members: 


Gordon G. Bandow, 4044-P, 
W7FYD, 1-12-91, Prescott, 
AZ. Stroke. 


Ray K. Bryan, 3567-P, WSIQ, 
Kingston, OK. 


Raymond ee 
2497-SGP, W2STF, 
Binghamton, NY. 


Ralph C. Folkman, 586-SGP, 
W8AF, 8-22-90, Cleveland, OH. 


Paul D. Mercado, 1184-SGP, 
W3FBF, Broomall, PA. 


Grant P, Nonnamaker, 
2097-P, K2QXQ, September, 
1990, Audubon, NJ. 


Everett RA. Snider, 1425-V, 
W7DO, 12-2-90, Richland, WA. 


George E. Sterling, 438-SGP, 
Hon. 21, W1AE, Evergreen 
Peaks Island, ME., Age 96 
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Brown, 
12-29-90, 


“in Remembrance™ ~ 


Gordon G. Bandow died Jan- 
vary 12, 19971 in Prescott, AZ. 
He was a retired Major, USAF. 
Prior to WW2, he was an 
Army Signal Corps radio 
operator at Fort Sam Houston, 
TX, Later he joined the Army 
Airways Communications 
Service (AACS) as a member 
of the U.S. Air Force. 
(Reported by Bill 


Brennan, 
WB2IRB) 


xzner 


Raymond S&S. Brown, 90, 
was a radio operator at the 
Marconi Radio Station in 1920 
at Belmar, NJ and worked at 
RCA in New York NY until his 
retirement in 1965. Beside 
SOWP, he was a member of 
the Veteran Wireless 
Operators Association and 
the Morse Telegraph Club. He 
was active as an amateur 
radio operator since 1916. 
(Reported by Jim Donoghue, 
N1ACZ). 
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Grant P. Nonnamaker, of 
Audubon, NJ, was an amateur 
radio operator since 1920 
when his call was 3AJE. He 
served with the U.S. Navy 
aboard the USS Badger in 
1936 and with = airways 
communications in Buckstown 
PA. He was a member of 
SOWP and its Pickerill Chapter, 
ARRL, OOTC, QCWA and VWOA. 
(Reported by Earl Korf, K2IC). 


rue 


- George E. Sterling, W1AE 


George E. Sterling, whose 
career in wireless and radio 
began in 1908 at age 14, died 
November 14, 1990, near 
Portland, Maine. He was 96. 


His final public honors 
were bestowed last year 
when the Federal 
Communications Commission 
celebrated the 50th 
anniversary of its wartime 
Radio Intelligence Division (RID, 
at a commemorative dinner 
April 27, 1990 in Arlington, VA. 


The Radio intelligence 
Division was founded in 1940 
when clandestine radio 


operations for purposes of 
espionage reached serious 
proportions. Its most famous 
Chief was George E. Sterling. 


His first amateur radio call 
sign, self-assigned, was "GS". 
In 1912, upon passage of the 
Radio Act, he became one of 
the first four licensed wireless 
amateurs in Maine. His 
assigned call was 1AE, which 
he maintained since its original 
issuance, except that it 
became W1AE. He also held 
W3DF during his years in 
Washington, D.C. 


Sterling became a 
shipboard wireless operator 
in 1916 and sailed until 1922, 
when he became Marine Radio 
Inspector for the Federal 
Radio Commission, U.S. Dept. of 
Commerce, at the port of 
Baltimore, MD. Later, he 
became Assistant Chief of the 


FRC Field Division. 


He remained with the new 
Federal Communications Com- 
mission when it replaced the 
FRC in 1934 and became 
head of the RID for the 
duration of World War Il. After 
the war he represented the 
United States at several 
international telecommunica- 
tions conferences. He was 
appointed an FCC 
Commissioner by President 
Truman in 1949, retiring in 
1954. He was the only 
licensed radio amateur thus 
far to become a 
Commissioner. 


Mr. Sterling, recipient of 
honors from many 
organizations and author of 
the famous Sterling’s Radio 
Manual, held SOWP 
membership number 438-SGP. 
He was also Honorary 
Member 21 of the Society. — 
xznwn2RR ® 

Ralph V. Retna coy: 
whose passing was reported 
in the previous issue of this 
newsletter, died Nov. 10, 
1990 in Arlington, VA. He 
was 87, 


A U.S. Navy Chief Radioman 
for 20 years between the 
wars, he sailed on destroyers 
assigned to Yangtze River 
patrols in China. 


After leaving the Navy in 
1939, Mr. DeCourcey was 


recruited to help monitor 
German agents in South 
America. He soon became 


part of a cadre of radio 
technicians recruited just 
before World War ll for the 
Radio Intelligence Division of 
the FCC. 


He returned to the Navy as 
World War Il broadened, 
retiring again in 1946 as a 
Lieutenant = j.g. He then 
served in the National 
Security Agency, where he 
helped establish radio 
surveillance techniques. He 
retired in 1972. 

(Reported by E.Mehrling,W4NH) 


Speaking of Mailing - 
Roy Couzin, our Slop Chest 
manager, says Sparks 
Journal requests are being 
filed. “I'm able to please most 
members who wrote to ask 
for them. In view of the 
. recent postal rate increase, 
please add a little more 
postage when you. order 
Journals or other items, ” he 
says. 
Do We Have Your 
Correct Address? 


Keeping our mailing list 
up-to-date is a major activity. 
Iv’s especially important now, 
since we will be issuing a new 
Membership Directory this 
year. Please advise us if 
your address __ information 
should be changed: We want 
your listing to be correct! 
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" | Keep the flag flying high 


|, 


Yl 
_ ’Til they come home 


Happy Birthday, Bill! 

Bill Breniman, our Founder 
and President Emeritus, 
celebrated a milestone 
birthday on February 6, 1991 
when he attained number 90! 
Sincere congratulations, Bill. 


ee i 
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THE CHIEF HAS BEEN WATCHING 
ME — I THINK HE RECOGNIZES 
REAL TALENT WHEN HE 8EES inf 


Folkman » WBAF 
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